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TATTLE. 
BY MRS 8. C, HALL, 
“ HavE you seen Miss Fanny Murray?” inquired Mrs 
Spooner of her “grand” neighbour Mrs Caunter. 

Not yet,” was the reply. 

“Well, you have no Joss. She is a keen clever girl, 
I am sure of that, and that is odious enough ; more- 
over, she is little, and, I think, a lectle crooked ; red- 
haired, gray-eyed, and such a nose! down at this end 
and up at that. The idea of calling her pretty! Why, 
she’s a positive fright. I don’t know when I saw so 
plain a young woman. Then her manners are for- 
ward ; she will sit and sing by the hour, before a 
roomful of company, without the smallest hesitation. 
It is a great pity, poor thing, she rouges so badly. If 
a woman, particularly a young woman, must rouge, I 
think she owes it to society to put it on decently.” 

“ Perhaps,” urged Mrs Caunter good naturedly, “ it 
was the heat of the weather which provoked her com- 
plexion when you saw her.” 

“Not at all, my dear madam. I could not be mis- 
taken ; indeed I thought I would tell Mrs Lilly, her 
friend, of it; but, after all, it was wiser to hold my 
tongue, and, as I have daughters of my own, she 
might say I was jealous !—jealous, indeed, for Anne and 
Louisa—of her—of Miss Murray!” The informant 
paused, glanced suspiciously around the room, as if 
she feared some one was hidden behind the curtains 
or beneath the sofas, and then drawing her chair a 
little closer to Mrs Caunter, ventured upon what few 
dared hazard with that stately lady—a more confi- 
dential communication than usual. “I don’t care to 
busy myself, not I, about what is no concern of mine ; 
but I assure you, she is not the heiress they represent 
her. Mr John Lilly is her man of business, knows 
her affairs, and he told Mr Spooner she was left very 
badly off, and that little considerably dipped —in- 
volved.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs Caunter, interested, perhaps, 
for the first time in Mrs Spooner’s conversation, from 
the fact of her having a marriageable son. 

“Yes, indeed, he told Mr Spooner that even our 
daughters were better provided for than Miss Mur- 
ray.” 

«Very injudicious,” observed Mrs Caunter, “ for a 
lawyer to talk about his client’s affairs.” 

“Oh, he spoke in confidence to Mr Spooner, you 
know ; gentlemen will talk over their wine sometimes ; 
only I desire everything straightforward, and I do not 
therefore like a girl to be cried up as a beauty and 
an heiress who has no pretension to be considered 
either.” 

Mrs Caunter did not encourage the conversation, 
though too apt at observing and combining, not to 
be also fond of what is technically called “news.” 
‘Though by no means uninterested in the question of 
a pretty girl’s fortunes, she scorned to owe her infor- 
mation to a person she despised ; and so Mrs Spooner, 
having got rid of a portion of inconvenient bitterness, 
in what she considered a judicious place, bade Mrs 
Caunter good morning with a smile that was unre- 
turned, and went her way. 

In a few minutes after her departure Mrs Johnes 
entered, and Miss Murray, as the last arrival in the 
country town where the ladies resided, was imme- 
diately brought again upon the tapis by a talkative 
but kind visitor. “I think,” said the lady, “I have 
seldom dwelt with more pleasure upon any face than 
on that of Miss Murray; the longer you look, the 
greater number of beauties you discover ; then, her 
manners are so fascinating, kind, and cheerful, with- 


out a particle of forwardness ; and when you ask her 


to sing, instead of making a fuss about it, like most 
young ladies, she sits down immediately, and will sing 
you song after song, without the slightest affectation. 
I am sure you will admire her complexion, it is the 
purest and fairest I ever saw. The faint rose colour 
that tinges her cheek is like the blush on the most 
delicate rose.” 

“Persons with red hair generally do have com- 
plexions more or less delicate,’ suggested Mrs Caun- 
ter. 

“Red hair!” exclaimed Mrs Johnes in a tone of 
mingled horror and astonishment ; “ who could have 
told you that? her hair is of a pale—perhaps I might 
add, a warm shade of brown—but brown it decidedly 
is, harmonising admirably with her dark blue eyes.” 

“ Gray,” interrupted Mrs Caunter. 

“They are of so deep a blue, as to be almost violet,” 
persisted Mrs Johnes. “Now, who was malicious 
enough to call them gray ?” 

“ Different opinions may be formed of eyes as well 
as of other things,” replied Mrs Caunter ; “ but pray 
tell me if Miss Murray is little, crooked, and cock- 
nosed ?” 

Mrs Johnes cast up her hands and eyes indignantly. 
“She is, madam,” she answered, when somewhat re- 
covered from her displeasure : “She is an inch taller 
than myself, and I suppose no one would call me ‘little.’ 
As to her being crooked, she is as straight as it is pos- 
sible for any one to be. Her nose is, indeed, retrouss¢, 
but only enough so to give expression to a face which 
would otherwise be tame.” 

When Mrs Johnes had retired, Mrs Caunter found 
it impossible to form a just estimate of Miss Murray’s 
person and accomplishments upon such conflicting 
evidence. She therefore wisely determined to keep 
her mind free from all opinion on the subject, until 
an introduction to the young lady should afford her 
an opportunity of judging for herself. Meantime, she 
thought it would be advisable to keep her son Edward 
aloof from the fascinations of the fair stranger, till 
she could make up her mind respecting her. For her 
nephew Harold—then on a visit to his aunt—she 
had also her apprehensions. Mrs Caunter was there- 
fore not very pleased to receive a note from her son, 
stating that he and his cousin were going to dine with 
« John Lilly, to meet Miss Murray in a friendly way ;” 
for it was at his house that the reputed heiress was 
staying. “A friendly dinner, indeed,” mused Mrs 
Caunter, somewhat alarmed ; “admitting of all the 
ease and delicacy of a demi toilette, which an artful girl 
knows how to use with such grace and effect.” But 
this was not all ; at ten o’clock Harold sent home for 
his flute, and at eleven Edward for the music of “ J 
Puritani.” It struck one before the young gentle- 
men returned home, and to their real sorrow they 
found Mrs Caunter sitting up for them. She did not 
like to betray her anxiety on the subject by asking 
their opinion of Miss Murray ; and a certain some- 
thing prevented Harold from saying a word about 
the young lady ; while Edward—seeing that his cousin 
had absolutely, calm and quiet though he was, fallen 
truly in love with the fair stranger—spared him any 
observations. So the trio parted in a constrained 
manner. 

“T see,’ thought Mrs Caunter, “Mrs Spooner, vul- 
gar and prejudiced though she be, was, I daresay, right 
upon one point: I am sure that Miss Murray is one 
of your keen clever girls.” 

How dangerous is the scratch of a poisoned arrow ! 

Miss Murray was, in reality, neither the perfection 
represented by Mrs Johnes, nor the person described 
by Mrs Spooner. She was an affectionate, unaffected, 
gentle girl, with the capability of remaining firm and 


steadfast in a good cause ; and yet had the power of 
adapting herself to the ways and manners of those 
with whom she associated. The neighbourhood she 
had just entered was new and amusing to her in 
every respect. She had spent her early days in the 
deep retirement of a country house, where right 
thoughts and right feelings have time to take root ; 
and a two years’ residence in London had generalised 
her ideas, without impairing their strength, and ren- 
dered her perhaps inclined to laugh at the petty into- 
lerance and overweening vanity of such as imagine 
a country town to be “the world!” Yet her laugh 
was so musical of good nature, that it was as pleasant 
to the heart as to the ear ; and if Mrs Spooner’s obser- 
vations had not been circulated, Fanny Murray would 
have been decidedly as popular as the favourite can- 
didate always is before his election. But I have nos 
met one in a score, perhaps not one person in a hun- 
dred, who, however convinced of the worthlessness 
of the source from which an evil report springs, can 
nevertheless disabuse his or her mind at once of its 
influence, and be in feeling as if the evil had never 
tainted the heart. We all want faith in each other’s 
virtues, and the more we feel inclined to doubt the 
truth, or purity, or justice of our fellow-men, so much 
the more should we feel inclined to doubt the truth, 
and purity, and justice of our own hearts, ' 

Mrs Caunter was not far wrong in her judgment 
when she thought that both her son and nephew 
would most likely be captivated, at least for a time, 
by the new face that had come amongst them. Edward 
was won by her playing, and Harold by her singing: 
both by her general fascination. Edward, grave and 
sedate by nature, full of the dignity of “the son and 
heir,” was somewhat piqued by the light-hearted mirth 
that paid no respect to his “ position in society,” and 
seemed to think all his attentions were matters of 
course ; while the pretensionless Harold was touched 
by the deep-toned feeling not only of her voice, but 
conversation, which replied to his accomplished words 
as if she appreciated the mind of a poor cousin as fully 
as that of a rich heir. 

All the gossips in the town and its immediate 
neighbourhood were alive with the news that the two 
Mr Caunters had spent the evening at Mrs Lilly’s. 
Everybody declared that both admired Miss Murray. 
Mrs Spooner, upon being told this at a very early hour 
by her good-natured next-door neighbour Mrs Johnes, 
averred, while every hair on her head bristled with 
indignation, “that Mrs Johnes must have been misin- 
formed ; that she had every reason to know better ; 
that Mrs Caunter had too much good sense to trust 
her son within the vortex of a syren—a girl without 
a penny, whose very expectations were involved.” 

The gossips soon had more food for tattle provided 
to their never-ceasing tongues. Edward and Harold 
Caunter had become constant visitors to Mrs Lilly, 
and frequent attendants upon the steps of her lovely 
guest. In truth, it was perceived that a rivalry for 
her smiles and society had sprung up between the two 
cousins, who were till now looked upon as the Orestes 
and Pylades of the town, so strong was their friend- 
ship. In faet, the “affair” proceeded so ‘ar, that 
Miss Murray’s hostess thought it her duty to try and 
squeeze out of her young friend what her intentions 
respecting the young gentlemen really were. 

“ My dear Fanny,” said Mrs Lilly one morning after 
breakfast, “my dear Fanny, I was very glad to see 
you and Edward Caunter looking over those engrav- 
ings together last night.” 

“The engravings are very pretty,” replied Miss 
Murray, while her eyes sparkled with a mirthful 
mischief, which Mrs Lilly—the most sleepy-headed 
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chaperone who had ever the care of a young lady—| One of Mrs Lilly’s strongest peculiarities was, that | though I go out very little, I hear a great deal.” 
did not either like or understand. she could not keep a seeret, much less could she con- 


«I was not thinking of the engravings, my dear,” 
she answered ; “of course they are pretty, or we 
should not have paid two-and-twopence a number to 
that everlasting bookseller’s bagman, who is conti- 
nually bringing specimens of all manner of arts, tied 
by the neck in a blue bag. I was thinking of Mr 
Edward Caunter.” 

“More than I was. Let me see now, three red 
stitches and two green,” replied the young lady, 
bending over her embroidery. 

“ What could Mrs Caunter, the stately Mrs Caunter, 
mean by calling here, but to sanction her son’s ad- 
dresses?’ returned her friend, opening up a new point 
in the subject. 

“She only called to satisfy her curiosity. She could 
not, stately as she is, issue a mandate— Miss Murray, 
come and be looked at.’ So as I did not go to see her, 
she came to see me.” 

“ You are aconceited little puss to say so,” said Mrs 


Lilly. 
“TI should be a hypocrite if I thought so without 


ve You will not be kind to yourself, Fanny.” 

How so ?” 

“Why, , an of common sense would have 
ther Edward Caunter before 
this. The question raised in the town is, which of the 
cousins is likely to make you the first offer. Harold’s 
eet I assure you, become quite a topic in 

3 and it does a girl a great deal of 
her, who is sure never to be worth a penny—one who 
writes verses.” Fanny bent her head still lower over 
her Berlin-wool convolvulus ; then, raising it suddenly, 
Mrs Lilly was discomfited by seeing her face one blaze 
of sunny laughter. 

“TI really can’t help it, my dear Mrs Lilly ; but 
-what do I care for the town’s-people! what do I care 
for their evil report or good report! what do I care 
for their being cut up into those microscopic cliques 
—political, Pee poetising, and philosophic ; and 
+ then dividing again and again, until—like the regi- 
ment reduced to a drummer—the last particle cries 
out, ‘ J am the body intellectual ? I shall not spend 
my life amongst them, and so for the present they 
may talk as they please ; they may indeed. I care not 


“ Well, so I do care about it s great deal, and for 
that reason, let me assure you gravely and seriously, 
that I have not the slightest desire to entrap the grave 
Mr Edward or his very superior cousin; at the same 
time, I must assure you, that if I were to marry either, 
it would not be Edward.” 

“ Then, my dear Fanny, you should not encourage 
him.” 


Miss Murray rose from her seat, as though it was 
now her turn to look angry. 

“Nor do 1,” she replied ; “one of the barriers to 
anything approaching society in a country town is the 
shameful chatter, the perpetual prying, the watching 
and whispering, and misrepresenting, because misun- 
derstanding, of every petty occurrence. I cannot, and 
I will not, shut myself up from every human being, 
particularly those who are the most agreeable here. It 
must be perfectly well-known that I do not encourage 
either of those young men as lovers. If either of 
them be vain enough to suppose they have led captive 
my heart, when they have only interested my under- 
standing, I cannot help it. I defy them, or the scan- 
dal-lovers of this place, to adduce one single word or 
act of coquetry against me ; there are reasons why I 
should be above it, and I trust I am so; but I can 
hardly expect them to understand or believe this.” 

Miss Murray having so said, resumed her seat and 
her embroidery, and Mrs Lilly went to the break- 
fast-room to catch her husband before he went out. 
“My dear John,” were her first words, “I do not 
know what to make of that girl. She perplexes me. 
From what you told me the other day, she has really 
next to nothing, and yet she scorns decided advan- 
tages in the most imprudent manner. From what I 
gather from you, it seems doubtful what she will 
really have, and” —— 

Me Lilly did not permit his wife to finish the sen- 
tence. “ Doubéful,” he repeated ; “ not at all doubtful ; 
it is perfectly certain that after she is twenty-one 
years of age, she will not have a sixpence she can call 
her own.” 

« My goodness !” exclaimed Mrs Lilly ; “it is really 
very deplorable that you never told me this before, for 
the idea has gone abroad that she is rich. What will 
they say when they discover the contrary !” 


ceal from her intimate friends what had been told 
her without reserve, or any injunctions not to reveal 
it. Consequently, it soon got truimpeted forth that 
Fanny Murray would not have a sixpence to eall 
her own after she was twenty-one. For once the 
town’s-people were almost united ; the literateurs, the 
politicians, the controversialists of all kinds, sought to 
be the first to open “ Mrs Caunter’s eyes,” as they ex- 
pressed it. The schoolmistress carried the tale to the 
housekeeper’s room at Caunter hall; and the milliner 
and shoemaker sent in “ their little accounts” to Miss 
Murray, with a pressing demand for immediate pay- 
ment, “as they had bills to make up that week.” 
Every one wondered that she presumed to dress so 
well, and had the impudence to give five pounds to 
the charity school, when she might so soon want it 
herself. While the fact of her being rich or poor 


they called her a beauty. 
her supporters. The very young, who did not care for 
wealth, still enjoyed her frank, unaffected kindness ; 
and her voice was the joy-bell to every child who knew 
her. Several held altogether aloof from “ poor Fanny 
Murray,” until they saw “ what Mrs Caunter did”— 
until that great lady made some demonstration by 
which they could steer. 

One evening, when these doubts agitated the minds 
of the gossips of the town, the unfortunate subject of 


them sealed her fate by a circumstance which was | I 


overseen by Mrs Spooner, who lived opposite to the 
Lillys, and who had been on the watch for “news” 
about Miss Murray during a whole week, never having 
stirred from her parlour window except to dine. It 
was after nine o’clock, and she beheld Mr Edward 
Caunter rap at her opposite neighbour’s door. He 
went in—what.could be want ! Whom did he ask for ! 
Time would show ; and the persevering spy determined 
to be patient. A half-hour ly an hour— 
when, lo! the front door opened, and Mr Edward 
Caunter walked slowly forth—not towards his own 
home, but in a contrary direction! How very myste- 
rious. The mystery, however, did not end here. Mrs 
Spooner was in the act of drawing down her blinds, as 
if to drop the curtain upon a drama which she thought 
had concluded, when, to her astonishment, she heard 
a second knoek at Mr Lilly’s door. Who could it be? 
She strained her eyeballs to be certain, and the light 
of the street-lamp revealed to her the form of Mr 
Harold Caunter entering the house. The affair was 
now getting serious: the responsibility became too 
great for a single witness, and she determined to step 
in next door and convince Mrs Johnes, by the evidence 
of her own vision, of Miss Murray’s incorrectness. 
That good lady unwillingly consented to join her neigh- 
bour in the watch, and two pair of eyes were soon 
rivetted on Mr Lilly’s door. The catastrophe ap- 
proached. Mr Edward Caunter was seen returning 
in the distance ; and, by a strange coincidence, just as 
he passed the house, who should issue from it but 
his cousin Harold! The meeting was manifestly em- 
barrassing ; they regarded each other for some mi- 
nutes without speaking; then they talked in sup- 
pressed tones, which gradually became loud and angry ; 
till at last they walked hastily away, and their words 
and their persons were soon lost in the distance. 

“ What do you think of that?’ exclaimed Mrs 
Spooner triumphantly. 

Mrs Johnes was so surprised, that she professed her- 
self perfectly unable to arrange her thoughts on the 
subject ; and MrsS d not to mar the 
effect she had produced upon her friend’s mind by an- 
other word—retired home to her couch, not to sleep, 
but to lose herself in conjecture, amazement, and in- 


of twelve o’clock, to draw up at Mr Lilly’s door. It 
was also rumoured that her footman actually inquired 
for Miss Murray, and that it was to her the visit was 
paid 


These ramours were true. Mrs Caunter, on enter- 
ing the parlour into which she was shown, found her- 
self in the presence of Miss Murray, who did not betray 
the slightest degree of confusion beyond a deep blush 
which mantled her cheeks, and then left her: paler 
than usual. Mrs Caunter drew her chair opposite to 
where the young lady sat, and fixed her penetrating 
eyes upon her. Fanny neither avoided nor returned 
the gaze, but waited patiently for MrsCaunter to open 
the communication, whatever it might be. 

“I go out very seldom, Miss Murray,” said the 
lady, “or I would have returned your visit; but 


Miss Murray smiled faintly. “ You will pardon me,” 
continued the dignified lady, “I am eure, for speak- 
ing somewhat abruptly, as I am about to do, upon a 
delicate subject.” 

“Pray do not hesitate,” said Miss Murray, with 
some emotion. 


prompted him.” Miss Murray bowed. “And my 
nephew Harold, too, has, I think, been equally de- 
voted.” Again Miss Murray bowed. “I am sorry 
to tell you, that these attachments have caused this 
morning a quarrel of so serious a nature between 
them, that I dread to think of its consequences. 
Can you give me any elue to this? Is it, or is it not 
true, that yesterday evening Edward had an interview 
with you? Do you object to tell me what passed at 


>| that interview?” Miss Murray seemed too agitated 


to speak, and Mrs Caunter continued. “I do not 
heed the idle and malicious reports of the neighbour- 
hood ; I do not care for want of fortune in the future 
wife of my son, whoever she may be ; but I am espe- 
cially careful concerning her mind and character.” 
Fanny Murray looked so indignant, that Mrs Caunter 
paused. “I do not, believe me, wish to insinuate 
anything against yours ; but if my form of speeeh be 
uneven or rude, forgive me this once. I do intreat 
you, Miss Murray, tell me what passed yesterday 
evening.” 

“Why did you not ask Mr Caunter?” said Mise 


“ But he would not,” replied his mother. “I urged 
him in every way: he was exceedingly angry at my 
knowing that you met last night.” 

“ It was by accident, I assure you,” interrupted the 
young lady. 

“So Edward said ; but something must have oo- 
curved to sake him co caraged, so unlike himed?, 
He insulted Harold in the bitterest manner; and 
Harold, I fear, is not one to bear an insult tamely.” 

“J assure you, madam, most earnestly, that your 
nephew has nothing whatever to do with—with— 
what occurred between Mr Caunter and myself 
yesterday. I told him so; I implored him most ear- 
nestly to believe me—and now I do as earnestly in- 
treat you to seek your son and to repeat it.” 

“ You have seen Harold, then, I presume ?” 

“Thave. I saw him last night, after I had parted 
from his cousin.” 

“ Really, Miss Murray,” said Mrs Caunter, “ you 
must permit me to say that this is very strange con- 
duct on the part of a young lady. Edward was here 
till ten o’clock last night. Did you see Harold after 
that hour 

“I did,” replied the young lady; “though really 
you must forgive me for saying that I do not see 
what right you, a comparative stranger, have to ques- 
tion me.” 

There wasa pause. At length Mrs Caunter said, with 
some little excitement, “I ask but a simple explana- 
tion of what passed between you and my son Edward 
last night ; you refuse it, and leave me impressed in a 
way 1 am sorry to be ; for I sought to believe, that to 
the attractions you possess, you added one greater 
than beauty—ing' You meet, it seems, my 
nephew by appointment, and ”——. 
, Fanny did not permit Mrs Caunter to finish the 
sentence. Her cheek flushed to a crimson, which 
even her slanderers must have confessed no rouge 
could imitate. She advanced to her visitor with much 
dignity of manner, and said, “ Forgive me if I with- 
draw. Within a very short time you will deeply 
lament having joined in an evil report against an 
orphan girl. I am quite aware that my personal 
appearance——that what I did and did not do— 
has afforded conversation for your neighbours ever 
my arrival amongst them. At first, I could 


change it; but until y 
—Miss Murray eas yh then added with much 
emotion—“ and to another dearer than myself, not 
to hear my conduct and motives impugned with im- 
punity.” Before Mrs Caunter had time to reply, 
Fanny Murray had left the room. She had hardly 
got into her own chamber, when Mrs Lilly, all weak- 
ness and wonder, curtsied herself into the great lady’s 
presence, offering apologies, without knowing why : 

heard she 


| unter looked perplexed. "My son 
| Edward, Miss Murray, has, I think, paid you 
| some attention, but yet not so much as his feeling 
| 
but poverty is a wonderful queller of the cox populi. | 
Those who used to curtsy to Miss Murray, nodded ; | 
and many wondered “ where their eyes were” when | 
ae | Murray, greatly distressed ; “he could tell you what 
cannot.” 
| 
dignation. 
. The next morning brought new wonders. Mrs 
Caunter’s carriage was observed, at the unusual hour iis, Would 
those whose good opinion is of value. I am grieved 
that it has influenced yours. You will be obliged to 
, guessed a great deal more; an rs Caunter ni 
| left the house two hours, before it seemed as though 
i some new and extraordinary event had happened to 
| set all the women in the town gadding and talking, = 
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ery charitable and Chris- 
tian-like by several of the best disciplinarians in the 
town. But Miss Murray might have been even still 
more severely handled by those worthies, but for the 


” A peep into Mr Lilly’s house would have 
convinced any one that Mrs Lilly was anxious, Miss 
Murray ill, Mr Lilly amused ; in fact, Mr Lilly was 
not troubled with much feeling. He did not observe 
that his fair ward was suffering from anxiety ; and if 
she ‘would ‘ertaaly have Bt of hysterics, snd’ ge 
would certai ve a fit 
well immediately. ws 
‘ou heard anything direct from Harold ?” 
inquired Mrs Caunter of Edward a few days after his 
eousin’s departure. 

“No, mother,” he replied sullenly ; “ but I daresay 
Miss Murray could tell, if she would, all about him. 
For my own part, I never wish to see his face again.” 

“ Edward! oh, Edward !” exclaimed the mother’s 
trembling lips. 

“To be foiled by him, and fooled by her,” he con- 
tinued bitterly. “I would not, could not, confess it 
even to you, mother,” he continued ; “ but to be re- 
fused by a girl that current report says has not a six- 


co” 
“ Refused !” repeated Mrs Caunter in utter astonish- 


“Yes,” he muttered between his clenched teeth, 
“refused, and doubtless laughed, sneered at, by every 
creature before whom the young lady has paraded me 
as her rejected admirer.” 

“You do her wrong,” said Mrs Caunter, whose 
nature was far more generous than her son’s, though 
she could any woman refusing 
You do wrong ; ores she would 

what passed ween you, now regret 
I behaved so strangely.” 

* What !” exclaimed Edward ; “did you see her ?” 

Mrs Caunter told him the entire truth, and even 
Edward—loath as he was to suppose how any girl 
could reject him, but still more how any penniless gi 
could do so—was touched by the firmness she displayed 
in refusing to tell the mortifying fact, even to his 
mother ; still, her conduct with regard to Harold was 
inexplicable. The cousin’s mysterious absence was, 
however, soon cleared up ; for while the mother and 
son were talking, the postman brought a letter in- 
forming Mrs Caunter that the writer had gone to 
mect an old schoolfellow in Paris on business which 
admitted not of a moment’s delay. 

Some weeks after, the maids were busily occupied 
in waning ie the areas, rolling up the blinds, and 
opening the windows of the houses in the principal 
street of the town that had been the scene of these 
events : the milk women, trim and tidy, were sidling 
poe 4 with their bright tin measures, and the first 
coach that passed through from London had rattled 
through the town: the brightness of the young day 
was over all things, and the pure fresh air of morning 
was balmy and fragrant even in the streets of a close 
country town ; when a post-chaise dashed down the 
street, and, to the astonishment of a group of gossip- 
ing servants, drew up at Mr Lilly’s ) om Out of it 
two gentlemen. 

“My !” exclaimed Mrs Spooner’s maid ; “if there 
isn’t Mr Harold Caunter, and a grander than he. I 
must run and my missus, or she’d never forgive 
me.” In half an hour, as the servants afi 


music ; the cl was observed walking arm in 
arm with Mr to his house. The whole place 
was in a bustle: Caunter was seen to alight at, 
and once more enter the door of Mr Lilly’s house, 


length the reasons for ceased; and Miss Murray 
illy, her man of business 
—intrusted with some i 


rtant papers, 
it was necessary should be in the hands of Sir 
Felix in Paris. 
Thus ended an which cost Miss Mur- 


own 
sphere of what is called “the world,” who the 
sins to answer for in those matters. The 
wedding-day was fixed ; but when it came, the bride 
te boop the chattorings of people oan 
to the chatterings of the peo m 
ears of Sir Felix, and had endeavoured with his aunt 
to work u Edward, so as to heal the wound his 
ide and self-love had received, and which prompted 
to the not very uncommon revenge of saying as 
many bitter things as he could of the lady by whom 
he was rejected. The gossipers—although, of course, 
their tone of gossip was chan ill talked ; and in 
one of those unaccountable ways by whieh stories are 
carried, Sir Felix heard something which he traced 
to Edward Caunter. A duel was the immediate con- 
sequence ; and for several weeks Mrs Caunter had to 
watch by the bedside of her son, who had received 
his adversary’s fire in his shoulder. Fanny Murray 
recovered slowly, and in process of time was married ; 
but her buoyant spirit had been too severely shattered 
to regain its elasticity for many years. Mrs Caunter 
took a dislike to the town, which all Miss ——’s 
could not remove, though the same fair hand that 
traced an anonymous lampoon, penned a “ bridal son- 
net,” something about Felix and Felicia. She and her 
son left the neighbourhood in disgust : and Harold, 
or low that he was, went abroad, de- 
prived of the society of his dearest friend, because, of 
course, he could not associate with Sir Felix for some 
years, after what had occurred with his cousin. This 
1s no idle tale—no invention. "Who is there that has 


girl | not smarted from, or observed the effects of gossip- 


stings, winged by the small talk of tattlers? 


DR BROWN’S THEORY OF ATOMICS. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest has recently been excited in 
the chemical world by the propounding of a new theory 
of atomics, by Dr Samuel Brown of Edinburgh, and 
by his discovery of the transmutability of certain sub- 
stances, hitherto regarded as simple elements, into 
one another. The subject is one fraught with impor- 
tant consequences to science, and if confirmed by 
farther experiment, will signalise its author as one of 
the most successful cultivators of the exact sciences, 
and associate his name with the highest order of ana- 
lytic minds. A technical explanation of Dr Brown’s 
theory and discoveries would be a matter of study 
even to those acquainted with chemical phraseology : 
to the general reader it might be altogether unintel- 
ligible. We shall endeavour to obviate this difficulty 
as far as the nature of the subject will permit—rather 
offending against chemical precision, than using a 
language unknown to those for whom these pages are 
mainly intended. Dr Brown has already given pub- 
licity to his views in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and in a course of four lectures 
which he delivered before a select scientific audience 
in Edinburgh during the present year. It is chiefly 
from the latter that we draw the subjoined synopsis. 
Chemistry, like all other branches of human science, 
has been variously defined, according to the degree of 
knowledge at each successive stage of definition. It 
is said to be “the science which makes known the 
composition of bodies, and the manner in which they 
comport themselves with one another.” Such is the 
definition of Berzelius: Dr Brown regards its aim 
as being “to discover the composition and constitu- 
tion of compouni bodies, and to explain all such mu- 


tual re-actions of sensible forms as end in changing 


the | the composition or constitution of at least one of the 


merable and varied forms in nature into fifty-five 
simple elements—the combinations and con-combi- 


fifty-five to five, or even to a smaller number? Such 
has been the belief of most physicists—the half-doubt- 
ing search of the old, and the ardent aspiration of the 
young. This consummation of human pursuit may 
or may never be obtained, but this dubiety cannot 


which | restrain “ man’s irresistible seeking towards unity ;” 


and that desire towards unity can only be defended 
and made to appear rational by the propounding of 
some hypothesis as to the original constitution of 


with | matter in its simplest forms. The privilege of hypo- 


thesis has no doubt been rhuch abused, but hypothesis 
is indispensable to the progress of seience ; it is the 
only mode by which a number of relative facts can be 
brought together and separated from another class, 
in order te advance some reason for their occurrence, 
and to discover the laws by which they are governed. 
By the aid of hypotheses, correct theories are at length 
established ; and in reference to the elementary con- 
stitution of bodies, the theory now universally received 
is that of the Theory of Atoms, 

The atomic theory is the only one which has yet bean 
advanced sufficiently general to account for the action 
of matter upon matter, and the production of its nu- 
merous compounds. The word Atom is of Greek 
origin, and means indivisible, or cannot be cut further ; 
that is, a piece of matter may be divided until its par- 
ticles become so small, that they are incapable of fur- 
ther division. Atoms have accordingly been 
defined, some regarding them as “ solid points,” or as 
“ indivisible nuclei ;” while others more correctly re- 
gard matter as made up of homoemeric parts (parts 
of similar size, form, &c.), not essentially indivisible, 
but indivisible by such forces as are competent to the 
division of their aggregates. For instance, a piece of 
sulphur may be mechanically divided and subdivided, 
till it shall be all broken up into a multitude of ‘equal 
particles, incapable of further subdivision, by such 
forces as have thus far divided the piece, and pos- 
sessing all the properties of the piece, except such 
as resulted to it from their own co-aggregation in 
its form ; namely, solidity, fusibility, volatility, colour, 
&e. This illustration implies, that an atom is neither 
solid, liquid, nor gasiform, according to the common 
acceptation of these terms. The theory of atoms, or 
doctrine of definite proportions, as it has sometimes been 
called, has been of the utmost importance to the pro- 
gress of chemical science, and has conferred on ite de- 
ductions an almost mathematical of precision. 
The hypothetical, which is to be distinguished from 
the experimental part of the subject, supposes that 
chemical compounds result from the combination of 
the ultimate atoms of their constituent parts ; that 
carbonic acid, for example, which is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, is formed by the combination of 
the ultimate atoms or particles of carbon with the 
ultimate atoms of oxygen—so many of the one with 
so many of the other. It has been determined by ex- 
periment, and the fact serves as the basis of the theory, 
that a compound body, when pure, always contains 
the same proportions of its constituents ; thus carbo- 
nie acid, whether procured by artificial means, from 
springs, or from limestones, always contains the same 
quantities of carbon and oxygen; and water, from 
whatever source, always the same proportions of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. ‘This is a simple statement of 
the atomic theory, and chemists, proceeding upon it, 
have assigned by experiment to the ultimate atoms 
of each of the fifty-five elements, a relative measure 
either by weight or volume, taking hydrogen as the 
standard of unity. Thus, if the weight of a hydrogen 
atom be represented by 1, one of oxygen must be re- 
presented by 8, one of carbon by 6, one of nitregen 
by 14, &.—these being the proportions they actually 
bear to one another. We are not called upea in this 
place to enter upon the truth of the atomie hypothesis; 
all that is requisite is to see that it be possible ; and 
the only criterion of possibility in aatural science, is 
the analogy of what is known. The analogy which Dr 
Brown advances is that of a»ronomy, where systems 
are compounds composed vf orbieai atoms, repelling, 


an 
ut the two Mr Caunters bei band of Fanny Murray! Family reasons of the ut- 
most importance prevented their marriage until 
should be kept secret. Property to a large amount constitution of compound bodies, the reader will be 
would have been placed in imminent ng om iw wg aware that chemists have already resolved the innu- 
Other explanations from 
Miss Murray’s own lips. She had been so fully en- . 
Gannter’s nations of which produce all the organie and inorganic 
her mind by surpeiee ; and having refused structure of our planet. But if the science of ehe- 
him, she was far teo to own she had done | mistry be progressive, if bodies which at one time 
80 to his mother. On the other hand, Harold’s passion | were regarded as simple have been found to be com- 
received a check, in a letter addressed to him by his pounds, and these compounds produeed merely by 
friend Sir Felix ; “ fortunately,” as be said, “ before different combinations of still ler el [ 
M.D.’s agreed for once that Miss Murray looked very | his heart was altogether gone.” By this he was made » | olay "| we 
like a person who had hereditary insanity. This con- | sequainted with the secret attachment, and became we not warranted in entertaining the belief, that the 
struction upon the strange things attributed to the | the medium of communication between the lovers ; | elementary bodies in nature may yet be reduced from 
thus exciting the suspicions which gave Mrs Caunter 
so much uneasiness v4 being sometimes scen alone 
with Miss Murray, and on the last occasion at an un- 
sudden vanishment of Harold Caunter, who was re- . 
ported to have mounted his horse one fine morning— 
the morning after Mrs Caunter’s last interview with ; 
Miss Murray—and disappeared. : 
Caunter hall was beset with visitors for two en- 
tire days after these events ; but all who called, even ; 
the most intimate, were received with a polite “ Not | ray some effort—from the weak condition she was in 
—to get through. This Mrs Caunter observed 
bitter self-reproach ; seeing that if she had been de- : 
cided in her manner towards Miss Murray, no one 
would have dared to whisper. She, too, who knew ~ 
| 
Miss Murray’s presence one instant, before she per- 
ceived that her cheeks were hollow, and her eyes 
sunken and heavy ; that her figure had lost its round- 
ness, and that much of the buoyancy of her manner 
7 
. “Have words, unkindly and lightly spoken, done t 
ment to thi which, however, Ha ly per- pS 
. mitted. He hastened to introduce his aunt to his : 
old friend, Sir Felix Raymond, the betrothed hus- 
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round each other, maintained 
et not in contact ; and these 
ual orbical atoms in the 


attracting, and revolving 


the union of four simple atoms necessa 
le of matter the sensible propert 
th, and thickness. This he considers d I 
inasmuch as the earth and moon are spheroidal units 
possessed of an infinite number of diameters (in other 
words, have dimensions), in relation to the sun, round 
which they revolve in astronomical combination. 
Atoms, therefore, may be removed from each other at 
greater than their own diame- 
ters, and this distance will become 
pon 

their aggregation. Suppose, for instance, a 
eubie inch of ice, at the temperature of 32 degrees, and 
ensity of water, had its particles in actual 

contact, this cubic inch at 212 


of repulsion (that sphere which 
individual atoms) are in con- 


But it may be said, that by | if this 
hange has been 


and hydrogen, of which the 
however, is not the case ; for, 
affected i 


mical introduced by Dr 
tos similar atoms (two of 
instance) will always revolve round each 


case of two dissimilar partic 


ually intelligible by the old as by the new h 
planation of a class of facts, for which the old hypo- 
thesis makes no provision—the isomerism of compound 
bodies ; that is, compounds which contain the same 
elements in the same ratio, and yet possess physical 


mercury can y @ cer- 
ins but a solid 
substance called Paracyanogen. is also 
composed of carbon and ni in the proportion 


ni and paracyanogen? By Dr Brown’s hy- 
Potheas the solution is at once ible: para- 

anogen is a compound of cyanogen with itself. 
ing round each other 


und of 
heterogeneous pa lime, is 
heated to intensity, the repulsive forces of the particles 
of carbonic acid gas in the two contiguous particles of 
the limestone are intensified, till, at a certain point of 
elevation, they thrust each other from the two lime 
particles with which they are respectively combined ; 
in all com eterogeneous i 
the abel is more volatile than the 
other, else they were not heterogeneous at all. But 
in the case of homogeneous compounds, such as cyan- 
ogen with cyanogen, no such forces—be it heat, che- 
mical reagents, or electricity—can dissolve the com- 
bination ; and such is the case with parac 
Dr Brown’s definition of the fire spheres of force is 
therefore big with suggestions for new discovery ; and 
i is isomerism be the truth of nature, then the 
fifty-five simple elements of the chemist, which no 
invented means has yet been able to unfold, may be 
indissolubly compounded ; and of necessity indisso- 
luble by the kind of forces by which experimenters 
have hitherto striven to them asunder. If an 
. | atom of boron be a compound of two carbon atoms, it 
will be impossible to decompose it, and abstract car- 
bon from Sores ; if silicon consist of two boron atoms 
chemically combined, then it will be in vain to at- 
tempt the ion of either boron or carbon from 
silicon ; and so on with the metals and other elements. 
Two carbon atoms must be made to unite chemically 
to produce one and atoms, or four 
atoms, to uce one silicon, just as two cya- 
nogen atoms are forced to combine to prod 
of paracyanogen. The latter is the method which 
Dr Brown has laboured for the last three years to 
render easy and effective ; and according to evidence 
which he has already given to the — and to which 
he has invited the scrutiny of chemists (but which 
we could not hope to render intelligible in this place), 
he has actually established the identity of certain 
substances hitherto regarded as simple elements. In 
other phraseology, he has transmuted cyanogen into 
a mg carbon into boron, carbon into silicon, 
and ium into iron. 

It is therefore evident, that if any one element be 
transmutable into another by this species of self- 
involution, it is to construct a hypothesis which 
should represent fifty-five kinds of (quasi) ele- 
ments, as tar pron Pate the successive involutions of 
only . This the unity of 
matter, to w we have already adverted, and which 
has been more or less the speculative goal of chemical 
inquiry in all ages. It was the dogma of the Greek 
physicist, the dream of the Arabian pharmacist, who 
spoke of “matter gendering with itself ;’ the toilful 
search of the alchymist, and the inquiry of latter che- 
mists down to Sir we Davy himself. If the 
truth of Dr Brown’s theory be es: 
doubtedly light the way to this ultimatum of chemical 
doctrine of equivalents, as propounded b ton, has 
already done un (and Dalton’s views 
were merely hypothetical), it were an offence against 
the rules of sound philosophy to reject that of Dr 
Brown, unless by the 


This | towns and villages, it is radically owing to a 


lished, it will un- | deeper 
neidering what the atomic theory, or the 


iment. To the uniniti 


h i wn to be inadequate to purposes 
for which it has been in 


CRETINISM. 


AmonG the mountains, and in some of the valleys of 
Switzerland, where nature has been lavish of her pic- 
wer the charms of the country are fre- 
uen: 


jitre, or 
the neck. This last or simplest form is so 
common in some parts of Switzerland, that few of the 
country people are seen without it to a lesser or greater 
extent, particularly females. One day, in walking 
through the public market at Lausanne, where some 
thousands of peasantry were ranged along the sides of 
the narrow steep streets, each exposing his or her small 
stock of articles for sale, we noticed that almost nine 
out of every ten women had a protuberance not unlike 
a partially swollen bag on her sunburnt neck. It did 
not appear on this or any other occasion, however, 
that the itre was either inconvenient or detrimental 
to health, although certainly an indication of 
disease. Yet it is melancholy to observe such a de- 
formity, quits when associated with a beautiful 
person in or when just showing itself in 


icles, | an early stage on the fair neck of’a delicate and happy 


child, unconscious of its fate. 

What is the cause of cretinism in its more virulent as 
well as its least troublesome forms, has been often asked, 
and never very satisfactorily answered. It evidently 
is peculiar to certain parts of the country ; yet it also 
occurs in districts not generally affected, in which case, 
it is said to be accidental. In very many instances it 
appears to be hereditary, and we are strongly inclined 
to think that, like natural idiocy in the ——- 
r 
of living, accompanied with inattention to the proper 
ventilation of cottages, cleanliness, and other sanitary 
precautions ; perhaps, we might add, the want of any 
amusement or mental exhilaration ; for many of the 
Swiss, like the rural Scotch, endure, on the whole, a 
sour, pinched, and monotonous existence. The cretins 
whom we observed in some of the Swiss glens were 
usually small deformed masses of humanity, preter- 
natural and horrible in aspect, placed at the doors of 
wooden huts, destitute of chim and less comfort- 
able than an English pig-stye. That a want of those 
things which nature demands for her due development 
is very much the cause of at least the idiotic species 
of cretinism, seems to be proved by a humane writer 
on the subject, Dr William Twining, whose pamphlet 
is before us.* This gentleman visited Switzerland in 
the autumn of last year, and having his attention 
attracted to cretinism, gathered a number of particu- 
lars ing it, and now gives us the pleasing in- 
formation, that plans are t in several cantons for 
searching into the causes of, and if possible reducing 
the evil—plans which ought long ago to have been 
matured and executed by the Swiss confederacy. 

The most interesting part of Dr Twining’s pamphlet 
is his account of an institution for the cure of cretinism 
on the Abendberg mountain, near Interlacken, con- 
ducted by Dr Gu biihl, an extraordinary enthusiast, 
in the cause. Dr Guggenbtihl, as we are here informed, 
is a native of the canton of Zurich, whence, after com- 

leting his medical studies, he set out to explore the 
i range of the Swiss Alps. “It was not, how- 
ever,” proceeds Dr Twining, “till an epidemic fever 
revailed in 1836, that, having completed his studies, 
visited a large district of the in order to 
ascertain its causes and prevalence. He then became 
so strongly impressed with the wretchedness of the 
inhabitants of the valleys, where cretinism was en- 
demic, that he determined to devote all his means, 
time, and thoughts, to ameliorating their condition. 
In order to learn the true character of the cretins, he 
at first selected the small retired valley of Sernf, in 
the canton Glarus, where he resided two years as a 
physician amongst them. Having thus well studied 
cretinism as a Ticcnss , he travelled in a very moun- 
tainous of Switzerland to ascertain its prevalence 
stronger possession m an idea weigh 
heavily on him, that this numerous and salgsteale 
class of beings, who filled the valleys, was left to sink 
in their misery without one effort being made 
tohelp them. It was then that Dr biihl re- 
solved to apply for support to the Swiss Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the result was 


most favourable to his wishes 


of By William Twining, M.D. 
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mass of gaseous oxygen; revol on the second pee 
om outermost sphere of i ae nasatloes mass of | convincing ; by the initiated it must be admitted, un 
Therefore, in supposing atoms to be the constituents | ( is, \ 
of sensible forms end chemical compounds, he grounds and form wow Such 
his hypothesis on the constitution known to exist in | is an application of the theory in the case of homo- 
analogous products—firmaments and their component | geneous particles ; let us take an instance of heteroge- 
stellar systems. There is nothing unwarrantable in | neous particles—oxygen and hydrogen. A particle of a 
this hypothesis ; for laws mh gene attraction, &c., | hydrogen revolving like a penne te of oxy 
may exist among the atoms of any body, or the com- | on the outermost sphere of repulsion, is the smallest 
bined atoms of compound bodies, quite analogous to —— diffused in the ratio of particle to 
those laws which exist among the planetary systems particle : revolving round the oxygen on the second 
of the firmament. Indeed it is only by supposing the | sphere of repulsion, they would produce the smallest | 
existence of such repulsive and attractive forces be- | mass of a solidiform compound ; but this is impossible, ase, known by the name of Cretinism. There are 
tween the ultimate atoms of bodies that we can | for if the mutual repulsion of oxygen to oxygen, and | some doubts as to the origin of the term Cretin, but 
account why some will unite in chemical combination, | hydrogen to nyeeegen To this state, admitted of such | its most probable -etymology is from the old Italian 
why others will not, and why some have a stronger | a compound, t were nothing to prevent them | word, cretira, signifying a poor creature ; none at least, 
affinity for one class than for another. These forces | from entering into the more intimate union of che- could be more appropriate in its application, for no 
may not be of the same kind with those existing be- | mical combination ; and a particle of hydrogen re- | animated being is so truly an object of compassion as 
tween the planetary bodies, but their results are | volving round the oxygen in the third outermost (the | a cretin. 
strongly analogous ; and there would be an end to Sent) There are, however, varieties in cretinism. Its worst. 
all science, were it not allowable to ascribe analogous | namely, water. latter illustration, according to | form is that of pure idiocy ; next, deafness and dumb- 
effects to analogous causes. Dr Brown, makes the action of heterogeneous particles | ness ; third, that are of bodily weakness common 
Proceeding upon this hypothesis, Dr Brown intro- to Albinos, in which the hair and skin are pure white, 
duces a new » saber into the theory of atomics, and the eyes so weak, that they cannot endure the full 
namely, that of distance between the molecules or 
s atoms. Hitherto, chemists have treated of atoms as 
if so near to each other, that their distances could not 
affect their combining or repelling forces, an idea 
which Dr Brown sets aside by reference to the laws | and chemical properties quite distinct. 
of astronomy, as will be fiflly seen in the subsequent 
illustration of his theory. Chemists have also supposed 
| m2 } lal, Len, Loe aillerence | 
on their innermost spheres Of repuision, produce 
new compound particle of homogeneous parti 
which must consequently contain carbon and nitrogen 
in the same proportions as cyanogen. This can be 
pice of 1700 cubic inches in the shape of steam, « 
the particles in the steam are 425 times their ow 
diameter more remote from each other than whe 
temperature separated rom eact 
other 425 times their own diameter; that is, th 
ah ee and attraction, by which they ar¢ 
i surrounded, are each 425 times greater 
in water at 212 degrees, than in water at 32 degrees 
ice are not in actual contact 
only their oe 
prevents the u of 
tact; therefore all the spheres by which a water 
- —_—>* surrounded must be 425 times greater ir 
' when its mass is at 212 degrees than wher 
it is at 32 ~~ 
this addition of tempe 
effected on the o 
tale, 
were the elements of 
ture, they would detrude each other's particles, anc 
: F same as distinct substances—oxygen and hydrogen 
however, is mere] water. Admit 
new element and carrying ou 
is next pi 
; in the orbit of centrifugal and centripetal forces 
while in the (one 0 
oxygen one of hydrogen), the particle 
force will be p' end the other solar. This wil 
a be by referring to the analogy pre 
these 
ex 
e shall now proceed to the more direct 
of this new theory. A particle, then 
Dr Brown, is a molecular nucleus, sur 
ive polar spheres ; the lst, that of repul 
ig never overpassed in the chemical an 
he first repulsive sphere of the sun ir 
ical operations of nature ; the 2d, that 
mical affinity ; the 3d, that of repulsion 
which hinders the compression of a solid body by sur 
. rounding forces; the 4th, the attractive sphere o 
solidiformity ; and the 5th, the repulsive sphere o 
: gatiformity. Dr Brown uses the term imolecula 
nucleus to distinguish it from both the pie in 
Sepageiten” defined by Boscovich, and the “ soli 
of Newton ; and to indicate that the chemist 
has no more to do with what is within his ultima 
atoms, than the astronomer with what is within the 
stars. Nor does he mean that there are no more than fir 
— of force, but simply that the chemical atomi 
contemplating matter under the conditions o 
gasiformity, liquidity, solidity, and chemical combina 
tion, hasto consider these five alone. To exemplif 
thistheory,let us first take two homogeneous particles 
Two atoms of oxygen revolving round each other or 
their of repulsion,* is the smalles' 
* The reader will greatly assist bis conception by surrounding 
fixed with five 
concettric circles, marking them 1, 2, 3 
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throughout witzerland. And at Pe of the 
scientific society at Zurich, it was ined to bring 


the government at Berne ; and ultimately the sum of 
600 wrios franes was given in aid of Dr Guggenbilhl’s 
establishment. 
Dr Guggenbii 
of his undertaking. 
my plan, no 
we can already 
see a decided improvement in the -children. 


of misery 

this end the Shee 
mite ; and I myself will dedicate my life and all m 
powers to this pte ge class of mankind, pos | 
of all difficulties, will strive to realise the 
wish, which day and night is the continual subject of 

my thoughts.’ ; 
institution is thus described. It is situated 
%in the canton of Berne, where Dr biihl has 
purchased a cottage, as well as a piece d around 
it. The institution, it is true, does not at present 
pene advantages which it needs, the accommo- 
ions being quite inadequate even for the present 
number, which is eleven, and the nature of the build- 
ing prevents all oe ventilation. The situation, 
however, is most favourable, from the ity of the 
air and the excellence of the springs. It is also 3600 
feet above the level of the sea, an elevation greater by 
a thousand feet than that of any part where cretinism 
is endemic. In summer the air is more invigorating 
than in the valley, and in winter it is warmer, as the 
rays of the sun reach it sooner, and leave it later, and 
the south winds from Italy lessen the intensity of the 
cold. It is also free from any malaria, as well as from 
every cause of cretinism, as far as relates to climate. 
It is hoped, therefore, that in the present year funds 
may be raised to enable Dr Sa to carry out 
his plan of erecting a stone building, suited to the 
ps of an hospital, and large enough to receive 

ty or sixty patients.” 

r Twining visited the institution, though not 
without toil in ascending. “The greater of the 
way is through fir forests, which generally exclude 
all view, but occasionally allow delightful glimpses of 
the lakes of Thun and Brienz. Nearly at the summit 
of the mountain, we came to an open space of grass- 
land, and then saw the small chalet, the scene of Dr 
Guggenbiihl’s benevolent labours. It is difficult to 
imagine a more lovely spot, or a view more exquisite, 
than that which was displayed before us. ‘The glori- 

ous chain of the snow mountains, the Eigher, Monch, 
and Jungfrau, are there seen in all their deur, 
whilst far beneath lie the lake of Brienz, and the 
green valley of Interlacken. On entering the humble 
chalet, the scene was most impressive. Our visit was 
unexpected, and we found Dr G biihl engaged 
in instructing his little patients. fis fatherly smile, 
and the kind manner of his assistant, were not lost 
even on these scarcely human beings, for several would 
look up with an expression of happiness. A more 
strange or more interesting school-room was never 
seen ; to watch the familiar process by which we all 
unconsciously learn to speak in infancy, here adopted 
to teach children of any age under six, systematically 
and with effort, was a matter of deep interest. Here, 
indeed, was a task of real difficulty, as the organs, far 
from being ready and eager to receive impressions, 
’ were so dull, that the strongest means were needed to 
make them act in any d . Several of the children 

were ranged round a in chairs formed to su 

those who could not otherwise sit upright ; 

nearly all there were the evident signs of their fear- 
ful malady, and the dull hopeless look of almost per- 
one side of the room lay 


cretinism in its highest es 


a description of her 
state may not be inapprop’ 


a ee animal ; and yet even she is improv- 
ing, 80 
or even two years 
blessings of health and knowledge. 

The ear is the first organ to be roused from 
of apathy or slumber ; and this is effected 


pressing the sound through a tube into the ear. The 
child is then taught to rm with its mouth the 
motion, which is requ to express the sound, and 


pressing it, which is by degrees attained ; and thus it 
passes through Gee vowel In order to bring 

organs into play, the letters are carved out in 
and they then learn to connect these with the sounds, 


according as the organs of touch or sight are developed. 


or in summer in a darkened 


need development, 
as many would swallow whatever was placed in the 
mouth, and would pay no attention to any odour. 
When the hour of instruction closed, came that of 
amusement, and here the doctor’s kind manner was 
ually conspicuous, whether the child was swinging, 
unconscious of all around it. Day and night the sole 
thought of this zealous and benevolent man is the 
happiness and improvement of these poor creatures ; 
in they have once physi- 
cian, well qualified by natural disposition acquired 
attainments to act in all those characters. 

As this malady affects the body as well as the mind, 
Dr Guggenbiihl devotes all the earlier part of the time 
ing the body, knowing how much the mind is - 
dent on it. The pure invigorating air, judicious ood, 
and cold baths, or frictions to strengthen the lim 
soon induce an entire change in the whole being. As 
soon as the organs begin to assume the no 
the development of intellectual faculties com- 
mences ; and here is the greatest difficulty, but still 
the most important part of the task. Mr Ober, who 
had meg ome us, had seen the poor sufferers at 
the time of their admission, and was therefore able to 
make us duly appreciate the vast ¢ that had 
taken place ; an gett, indeed, that had I not known 
how fully I could depend on him as a witness, I must 
have doubted such a wonderful improvement.” 

In corroboration of these general statements, Dr 
Twining mentions several remarkable cases of cure, 
and in conclusion pleads strongly for assistance to Dr 
Guggenbiihl in his philanthropic and _self-denyi 
labours. When was it that wealthy England, wi 
all the too heavy demands on its sympathy, turned a 
deaf ear to the ery of foreign distress! Messrs Twin- 
ing, bankers in the Strand, London, have, as we see, 
undertaken to receive the gifts of the benevolent on 
account of the institution. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CHARLES MATHEWS, 


Tue qualifications required of a good actor are of 
a very high and varied order. The artist who can 
accurately dissemble the gestures, tones of voice, and 
expressions of countenance which different men betray 
in giving vent to, or in subduing their emotions and 
passions, must have been a close observer of human 
nature, to be able to conceive the characters he wishes 
to represent ; whilst to convey those conceptions to an 
audience, he must possess a high amount of purely 
artistic skill. The feelings which agitate the human 
mind, either with pain or pleasure, are few in number, 
and betray themselves with sufficient distinctness to 
render a mere mimicry of their broad characteristics 
easy enough ; but no two persons express the same pas- 
sions or sensations in the same manner, and nice dis- 
crimination in a dramatic artist is essential, that his 
delineation of each emotion may be in harmony with 
the being he represents. It was said of Garrick, the 
great tragedian of the last century, that while study- 
ing the character of “ Leaf,” he visited Bedlam to copy 
the madness of the old monarch from nature ; but this 
was afterwards justly denied ; “the excellence of Gar- 
rick’s Lear was not that it represented ordinary mad- 
ness, but the madnoss of a dethroned king.” We 
drop these hints with the intention of claiming some 
consideration for an art which, because of the incor- 
rect conduct of some of its professors, is, as an art, 
too frequently underrated. To the subject of our 
present biography, however, no objections whatever 
can be taken ; he was eminent for private worth, as 
well as for unrivalled professional genius. 

Charles Mathews was born on the 28th June 1776, at 
No. 18 Strand, London, where his father carried on 
business az a bookseller. It was predicted by neigh- 
famous, for he hap to be the seventh son of a se- 
venth son. Almost all Charles Mathews’s brothers and 
sisters died, however, in early life. The elder Mathews 
was a man of strictly religious habits, and preached 
every Sunday in a chapel at Whetstone, a little village 
about eight miles north of London, where he had a 
suburban cot He was of the sect established by 
Lady Hunti and respected by all who knew 
him, his shop in the Strand being the resort of man: 
eminent persons. On one occasion, Miss Hann 
More and Garrick being there, saw little Charles, 
then only three years old ; and Garrick, taking him in 
arms, burst into a fit of laughter, exclaiming, 
Why, his face laughs all over ; but certainly on the 
wrong side of his mouth!” This conveys an ow 


lent notion of Mathews, even in after-life ; though 


and | period of 
variable 


method often proves effectual, when | The 
and taste aloo al; 


state, | the former had never been in a theatre. 


ment. yee, tly to one side, his laugh 
was perfectly embryo comedian’s educa- 
tion commenced at St Martin’s free school, and the 
his attendance at it is selected for that in- 
; anecdote of early manifestations of after- 
genius, which few “Memcirs” are without. There 
was a man who hawked eels for sale in a drawling 


vein, with which, os Mathove 


the word e—e—e—e—els, from one street 
to another, “till people cried, What a long eel |” 
: mimic imitated him too well to 

; and one unlucky day he was caught in the 

act, hunted into his father’s shop, and felled with a 
hawker. “ Next time,” said 
the perambulating monger, “as you twists your 
little wry mouth about, and cuts Bin mugs at a 
respectable tradesman, I’ll skin you like an e—e—” 


ting | —— and snatching up his basket, finished the mono- 


syllable about nine doors off. 


At the age of ten, young Mathews was removed 
from St Martin’s to Merchant Tailor’s school ; and 
after remaining there several years, he was allowed 
to leave early on four evenings of each week to learn 
French at a school nes by a Madame Cotterel, in 
Bedford Street, S’~and. Amongst his fellow pupils 
he found many congenial tastes ; a mania for private 
theatricals g very strongly throughout the entire 
school. With the permission of the mistress, several 
pore were performed, in all which Mathews, and his 

iend Robert William Elliston (afterwards eq 

tho 
is treat 


celebrated as an actor), took principal 

was afforded him for the first time in the autumn 
of 1790; and his thirst for dramatic fame was ex- 
cited to more fervency than ever. To indulge it 
more effectually, he and his friend Elliston became 
members of a private theatre—a name by which 
a loft over a stable in Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
was dignified. Here, besides performing a character 
in a farce, he gave imitations of the peculiar styles of 
several then Ls goa performers in a manner which 
was pronounced to be excellent. This success aed 
an pace to the youthful aspirant’s ambition, whi 
carried him the length of applying to the of 
Covent Garden theatre for a situation then vacant, to 
fill which adequately, demanded qualifications neces- 
sary to the performance of Eee characters! At 
the time of making this modest application, Mathews 
was not quite fifteen years old. 


efforts 
unavailing to deter his son from his purpose, gave him 
a Silo antec, to which more was ad whith 
tears, by his mother; and at the end May 1794, 
Charles Mathews departed for Dublin, to 
engagement he had entered into with a 
manager of that city. 
On arriving, he made a successful appearance, and 
his stipend was fixed at a guinea per week ; that is to 
say, nominally, for the fulfilment of such agreements 
actors do not always id. Charles soon began to 
taste the bitters of the line of life he had chosen. He 


namely 


most 
Often, says his biographer, Charles Mathews joined his 
compani determined 


ever he put t, added 
to the gaiety of the scene al yr, that his faint- 
ing resolution was restored, all his discontent ut! 


y 
was unable to fulfil, he one night 
the and supperless. Ke knocked at 
the door of his lodging, but in vain. His 


\ 


At the meeting of the members of this society, held | Gradually, this method they form words, which 
at Freyburg in 1640, consating of protestors, modies they utter. ee ot this is well acquired, the com- 
nd the cle it_was resolved to procure | mon utensils, as knives, keys, forks, or are 
painted, and the instruments laid before 3 
thus they learn not only to distinguish them, b 
ne subject, as Ole process does not avail to fix the an objec 
marks or letters osphorus on th 
walls of the room, and then the instruction ins 
in winter, after sunset, eee 
room. And this 
therefore to be hoped that through the interest now : 
awakened in different countries of Europe, this source 
| It may be easily conceived, that the line of life which 
was the youth’s own choice did not accord with the a 
views of his father, whose — of the stage was 
far less tolerant than those of persons not so strict in 
observances. Hence, on leaving Merchant 
Tailor’s school, Charles was bound apprentice to the 
bookselling business, and placed behind his father’s 
own counter. The duties demanded of him were se 
— of quitting the shop for the theatre, at : 
| carried that intention into effect. The 
| had not been long in Dublin before scanty tel 
into arrear, and he was obliged on more than one occa- 
sion to go to the theatre at night without having tasted 
anything since a meagre breakfast. ‘These are some 
entirely depends upon the caprices of public favour, 
and should be taken 38 a warning by all stage-struck 
aspirants. ‘There is, however, a secret compensation 
one poor creature who was too great a sufferer to in the lives of actors, which is well-explained in one 
yet able to join in the instruction which the others Fa “ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” * 
were receiving. e gaiety and lightness of heart under the : 
a cloth, so that her face only was & got his money, and almost fainting for lack of food. a 
the eyes were constantly quivering, and the eyes | “When, however, he entered the green-room, his 
rolling; the tongue large, and so swollen, that the spirits were so cheered by the attention of his bre- 
saliva was running from her mouth, and all her limbs ae and the éclat he met with among them when- 
were moving a So dreadful a sight could a 
scarcely be imagined—a human beit.g devoid not only 
of all which characterises a rational creature, but even | a 
| banished for the time, and he was again reconeil 
to starvation ; nay, he even felt afraid of offending 
| upon the subject of his claims.” To so severe a , 
state of privation was Mathews at length reduced, : 
that he sometimes fasted aa 
about the streets of Dublin to beguile his distresses. ft 
Meantime, he became deeply indebted to his fand- 7 
80 to connect the sound itse with the mode of ex- 
| By His Wife. 4 
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; for Mathews, weakened in 
and depressed in spirits by disappointment 
termined to return to his parents, and to 
rest of his days according to his father’s 
tradesman. 


fll 
3 


he theatre t fi 
t to act for 
There Mathews’s success was so great, 
all his former woes, he accepted an 
become a regular member of the company, and 
despatched a letter to his father expressing his altered 


him y 
was t daughter of a physician of Exeter, 
left almort In ponsry, but with an excellent education. 


actor's salary was just twelve shillings a-week, he 
husband, and wrote to his father 


fh 


3 

fe 


; he received a severe hurt from the fall- 
ing of a platform, and next morning yot the painful 


F 


eheer his mind: his reputation having reached Lon- 
don, he was offered a principal situation in the 
market theatre, London, at a salary of L..10 per 


hich he of 5 
tore leaving York, in March 1803, 
a 


which now. took His present partner, a 
pleasing actress and singer, also obtained an enga 
ment.at the Harmarket. ‘The bride, like her 


; | life, so true to nature—notwithstan 
. | geration necessary to make them a they 
seemed delusion 


men, not 0: 
giving ing his constant observation effect upon the stage. 
e was a diligent attendant, formerly in York, and 


of art, Wilkie, he also attended races, fairs, 
and, in short, wherever there was a chance of catching 
up any eccentric phase of human character. For a 
number of years he remained a member of one or 
other of the best London theatres, and was reeeived 
in private life amongst the highest circles of society, 
includin even that of These were honours 
aceorded to his worth and est 


rformer, the guests were manifestly 
d him so staid and grave ; i short, so much the 


sense of his remarks, sent him a message by her spoi 

child, whieh was delivered in the on rpg 

Mr Mathews, Ma’s compliments, and when are you 
ing to be funny ?” 


80 
seriously, that he was crippled for the rest of his life. 
The latter result was mainly brought about by his 
exerting himself as a performer too soon after the 
accident. It, however, changed the whole course of 
his career, and helped to develop powers of mi 
in personating—with the most minute exactness— 
the leading eccentricities of human character, which 
were never before equalled. After a visit to Paris 
in March 1818, Mathews gave his first “ entertain- 
ment,” in which he undertook to keep the atten- 
tion of an audience alive, and their risible muscles 
in motion, for two or three hours, by his own un- 
aided Having announced that Mr Mathews 
would be “at home” on a certain evening, when it 
arrived, the English Opera House was crowded. The 
preparations were of the most simple kind. The 
stage was made to represent a drawing-room, with a 
pianoforte in it, at which a musician was stationed to 
accompany the songs. For the use of the performer 
himself, nothing was to be seen but a small table 
provided with a lamp at each side, so disposed as to 
throw a on light upon his face. The entertain- 
ment consisted, in fact, of a series of sketches of real 
a slight exag- 


was ai y appropriate r upper part 
sewn together—that he could slip each over his 
as he required it while sitting at the table, under 
which the curious wardrobe was concealed. One of 


His | the most successful portraits was that of an old Scotch- 


woman, who was always telling a “leetle anecdote.” 
The songs were descriptions of various adventures, 
such as which often happen in a mail coach, at 
irs, races, &c. 


every year, first in London, and afterwards travel 
with it in the provinces, to Scotland, and to Ireland, 
to amuse the vast numbers who nightly flocked to see 
him. In 1822 he visited Edinburgh, and received 
the most marked attentions from Walter Scott, 
whose secret as author of Waverley he had some years 
before become acquainted with, through a dinner-table 
indiscretion of one of the printers of the novel. It 
was, however, quite safe in his keeping, for he never 
divulged it, or even hinted that he wit. He was 
afterwards a frequent visitor at Abbotsford. In 
1822 Mathews went to America, where his enter- 
tainments were rapturously received. He had, how- 
ever, another object besides eee | the American 
public, which was to collect materials for a new bud 
of trans-Atlantic character and fun. Soon after hi 
return in 1823, he iuced his “ Trip to America,” 
which was one of most popular and successful 
efforts. Much of the force of the piece, it will be re- 
collected, consisted in the actor’s representation of a 
tinually asking everybody if they will buy a nigger— 
a natured glossy black who is in his train ; and 

his ludicrous imitation of negro theatricals and 
songe— 

“* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer in the death of New York,” &c, 


Large sums of money were acquired’ by these en- 


tertainments ; but unfortunately, the full benefit of 
his successes waz denied to the performer, in conse- 
quence of an agreement with a manager before the 


the year 1835, while on a visit to a fri at 
mouth, it was f ee 
recovery was next to impossible. i y-nin 
birth-day, Charles Mathews expired in the arms of his 
wife, had hastened to his bedside some weeks 


en He was buried in St Andrew’s church, 
Po am in which a Gothic monument is raised to 
me 


mory. 
iy stood the heed of bis. profession, which he 
from | ably stood at the of his profession, which he 


also adorned by the respectability of his private con- 
duet, He was not a mere mimic ; he copied pecu- 
liarities of thought and mind, as well as of external 


o-9red over; always excepting the imitations of 


mind, that vibrate to those in the minds of others, as 
he gives not only the look, tones, and manners of the 
persons he personifies, but the very train of thinking, 
and the expressions they indulge in ; and strange to 
say, this modern Proteus succeeds best when the imi- 
tated is a person of genius or t talent, as he seems 
to identify himself with him. His imitation of Curran 
can 'y be so called ; it is a continuation, and is in- 
imitable. I remember Sir Walter Scott’s observing, 
that Mathews’s imitations were of the mind, to those 
who had the key ; but as the majority had it not, 
were contented with admiring those of the person, 
pronounced him a mimic who ought to be considered 
an accurate and philosophic observer of human nature, 
blessed with the rare talent of intuitively identifying 
himself with the minds of others.” 


ORGANS. 


nearest to perfection is the organ. being 
almost every other 
i it pi the general effects of many 
when combined to form “a band ;” hut with the addi- 
tional power of producing, by means of its base or 
pi sounds of a or graver tone than 
any single instrument hitherto invented, To describe 
a modern » in a way sufficiently minute to give 
the reader a just me ge of its mechanism, would 
require a whole jou plentifully adorned with dia- 
= But the task is not needed, for there is 

ly a town in England and Ireland where ready 
access cannot be had to the instrume 


all produced by a rapid 
sounds are a rapid division of the 
; and according be the mode in which the 
air is so divided, the sounds vary. In some instru- 
ments, the violent trembling tightly - stretched 
strings, when struck or otherwise agitated, produces 
the necessary vibration. In others, it is created by 
the rapid issue of a column of air blown from the 
human lungs, or their substitutes, bellows, through 
tubes of various lengths and shapes.t Upon the latter 
principle it is that organs are constructed. The wind 
supplied by bellows to a large quantity of different- 
sized pipes contained within the organ-case, is only 
allowed to escape at the will of the performer, who, 
by pressing down the keys of the finger-board (called 
the man liberates it from whichever 


a 


him, unless he pai Saving: experiment was made, to receive from him a fixed 
blished himself as an admirable personator of liv: stipend, upon condition of all the risk 
humorous characters. This avcounted forse Gr the The terme of this bend 
; Mathews was never satisfied with merely learning the expired in 1825: after which Mathews’s future exer- 
words of his parts; he really studied them. He perse- tions met for a time their adequate reward, and he 
vered in diligent observations of peculiarities in other | entertained the public on his own Se ote But he 
: was again doomed to misfortune. During severe 
commercial panic in 1826, he was a severe pecuni 
sufferer, and afterwards lost considerably by the bad 
now in London, on the yo of courts of justice, | faith of a fraudulent banker. Still, Charles Mathews 
and a frequent visitor to the House of Commons, to | continued to reap “ golden opinions of all sorts of 
rée in cons an rious ex upon 
| the speaker. Like an admirable artist in another | frame. ‘These symptoms gradually increased, till, in 
| 
| 
to | 
it was evident that certain party-giving ladies 
invited him for his powers of amusing. Far 
obtruding those atm he disliked showing them o 
mtion. in the summer 191, Mathews, then | in company, for his habits were retiring, indeed taci- 
one-and-twenty years old, met with a young school- | turn. He used to relate, that, dining one day at a — 
mistress, the story of whose helpless youth and early | house where he was little known, except as a public | manners and deportment. On this point we have the 
high authority of Lord Byron. 8S ing of transla- 
ppusienen, and so little the comedian. At last the | for the most part, resemble imitations where the 
ostess, out of all patience with the mere common | marked defects are — and the beauties 
: fn good sense and feeling, was construed into a full 
approbation of the marriage, and the union accord-| In 1514, an accident occurred to Mr Mathews, 
ingly took place. All farther idea of abandoning | which threatened to banish him from the stage ; he | 
the stage was now given up, and Mathews having ‘a ° : 
. several months’ interval between the end of his en- 
new one at spent interim with hi ts 
: in London. He and his clever, amiable et rere 
welcomed with as much fondness as if no disobedience 
Or all musical instruments, that which approaches 
expressions of chilling discouragement, calculated to | 
of professional ardour. He de- 
that Mathews was too thin for broad comedy 
indeed, he had never seen anybody so thin to be alive 4 
: “Why, sir,” he added, “one hiss would blow you off th | : 
— Under so heavy a discouragement, Mathews 
but slow progress in the favour of the public ; 4 
-~ Atten‘ busin 
ners of any tion to business, even to 
psalmody is unaccompanied, organs are not so plen- 
tiful, though they are to be met with in the music 
halts and, of the larger towne. It is ne- 
watohf (that cessary, however, that we should slightly advert to 
obsteuctions : dy” ( the principles upon which these noble instruments 
is, diligence in the irksome task of committing parts 
to.memory) was miraculous, and he could always be 
depended upon. By such well-directed perseverance,| ‘The public were so much amused and astonished, } 
: he rose into high favour not only with his audiences, | that the success of the experiment was speedily proved, 
but with his hitherto discouraging manager, and be- | and Mr Mathews produced a fresh entertainment 
York “ cireuit,” or 
theatres in of a. group of neighbouring towns 
condueted by the same manager. 
In 1801, his increasing fame was chequered with | 
e 
% brothers and sisters who had been carried off by con- 
; sumption—was also no more. Nor had he quite re- 
covered from his accident, before his wife was seized 
-f with an illness of which she died in May 1802. bord 
P band pipe he pleases, and thus the various sounds are pro- 
doubled violence ; and on returning to his employment duced. The finger-keys resemble those of a pidno- 
when convalescent, he commpli ovavahaiensh & the forte ; but, being frequently more numerous, they are 
placed in three rows, one above the other. The base 
+h at - i by treadles, so that the organist’s 
ever, an event oceurred which did much to restore and | bie 
Organs most probably derive their <a from that 
primitive instrument which is formed by tying up 
reeds of various lengths side by side, and known as 
the Syrinx or Pan’s-pipes, but to which the less classi- 
: y.of his choice—a member of the same com P lied. most Linely Sure idea of supply- 
hat been the bosom. friend of his first wife, who 
. on her death-bed expressed a wish for the uni ‘ uman lungs to more capacious pipes, and 
With the utmost cordialit er & male ef producing cound to by displeasing, the alr 
husband’s family on soming to town in May. His 
first appearance before » London audience was suc- cymbals, &c. 
XUN, 


to the abbey of Malms 
In 


in the cathedral at by Elphopes, the in 


bishop, of which the following description is given by 
Mason in his “Essay on Church Music,” translated 
from a poem -by a monk of that period, called Wol- 
stan 


** Twelve pair of bellows, ranged in stately row, 
Are joined above, and fourteen more below ; 
‘These the full force of seventy men require, 
‘Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire ; 
Each aiding each, till all the winds be prest, 
In the close confines of the i bent chest, 
On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 
To bellow forth the blast that chest “ 


not exceeding an octave and a-half, or at most two 
octaves. In 1470, a German, named Bernhard, made 


organ of Magdalen college, 
on it himself. He also employed a domestic organ’ 
in the nm of Dr Gibbons. At the Restoration, 
it was found that few organs had escaped the organo- 
clasts, or organ-destroyers ; and when instruments had 
to be replaced in the various churches, only four or- 
onsale rs existing in the country, foreign ones were 
applied to and settled in England. About the latter 
of Charles I1.’s reign, the master and benchers of 


to com 
in the Temple church. petition 
great excitement. Each of these makers had their 
partisans, who exerted themselves with such ae 
that they proceeded to mischievous and unwarran 
acts of hostility. On the night ing the trial, 
the friends of Harris cut the bellows of Smith’s organ, 
so that when the time came for playing upon it, no 
i was, ho 
i and at a grand competition, Drs 
Blow were appointed to perform on Smith’s, 


Catherine, was 

. Judge Jeffries 

he gave it in favour of 
has been by 

emple organ still remains unrivalled 


The rejected o: 


in-law, — » erected organ now in West- 
r ry: 

ts have recently been 

made in the mechanism of the organ, the tone of new 


instruments is always inferior to that of old ones. 
‘Whether age adapts the pipes better to their office in 
emitting sounds, or that the old makers were more 
proficient in what is technically called “ voicing” their 
instruments, cannot be ascertained. A nt 
authority, who writes in the Musical Journal, an 
examination of forty-one instruments in London, all by 
celebrated builders, gives the erence to the “old 
masters” e confirms Jeffries’s 
judgment on s Temple organ, ouncing it the 
finest in London. The largest in England is that of 
Christ-church, Newgate Street, London, but it is not 
} finished. When complete, it will have no fewer 
than one hundred and twelve pipes to each note, each 
belonging to different “ stope”—by means of which the 
sounds of various other wind instruments are imi- 
tated,*at the will of the in addition to the 
tones natural to the o itself. The total number 
of pipes will be 4500. It is the largest organ in the 

Rotterdam that at 


ist, | less 


1524; St 2500; Exeter Hall, 2167—all 
these are in don. The 


i 
Hi 


by lightning, as to 
it 
was e by M. Mooser, junior, a native builder. 
It has 4163 pipes, some of which are remarkable for 
the sweetness of their tone, and the exactness with 
which they imitate other sounds ; but in this a 
the palm must be yielded to the organ invented by 
Messrs Flight and Robson of London, and which they 
entitle the “ Apolionicon.” This has all the effect of 
a band of wind instruments, and is, for imitative 

perfect ever yet played 


e may, in conclusion, observe, for the benefit of 


grand | the uninformed reader, that in many instances the 


external gilt tubes of organs are dumb, and intended 
for mere show, although it must be allowed that the 
exposure of tubes in any circumstances is by no means 
consistent with good taste. We should, indeed, like 
to see all outer tube-work dismissed as a piece of taste- 
ity, and the embellishment of organs taken 
under auspices of architectural ius. In the 
minster of vpaceee | the organ is invisible to the 
audience, and is played from a pew in the choir, by con- 
cealed rods in connexion with the instrument. This 
is a neat improvement on the ostentatious display of 
a@ mass of pipes stuck up somewhere in the aisles, 
contrary to architectural propriety. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN COMMISSION. 
SILK AND COTTON PRINTING-WORKS. 


, and 


two to three inches thick, nine or ten long, and five 
broad, with a strong handle at the back ; to which the 
= matter is imparted frow fine woollen cloth 
stretched over a sieve, so as to appéar like a drum-head, 
which floats in a tubful of old paste to give it elastic 
buoyancy. This is done by a child with a flat brush ; and 
the printer presses the of the block on the drum- 
head, so that it may take up the requisite quantity of 
colour. He then applies it to the calico or silk, which 
is extended over a blanket upon a flat table, and 
strikes the back of the block with a wooden mallet, 
in order ‘to transfer the impression to the cloth. The 
share which the juvenile a 
teerer—takes in this operation, appears from Major 
Burns’s re to be not very unhealthy or laborious, 
though children are put to it very young. One of the 
witnesses, John no only twelve years old, be- 
longing to Mr Swai 3s works, Crayford, Kent, 
states that he is employed as a teerer with his father. 
“Stand to work. Come to work at six o’clock, leave 
off at six ; half an hour allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour and a-half for dinner. Eat meals at the factory, 
cooked at home, warmed here. Places at each door 
for ng 7 Plenty of food, meat, greens, and 
potatoes. Paid three- ce an hour; hired and 

id by my father, the block-printer I work with. 

ork does not tire, nor make me ill. In summer 
time we feel the rooms hot, but mostly have all the 
doors open. Feel no inconvenience from the smell 
of the colours. The blue smells strong. Kindly 
treated.” To this testimony is added that of Jane 
Kenyon, a of the same age. “ Work as a teerer 
with Abra Watson. at work. 
hours, meals, &c., same as Hennessey. Regular pay 
5s. a-week. Paid and hired by Abraham Watson. 
Not very tired. Don’t find the smell of the colours 
unpleasant. Well treated. My father and two sis- 


ters work here.” 

In some of the the children appear to 
unde great ip. In the wash-house, for 
exam) upon large wheels, turned 


by boys, and imme: in @ runuing stream at each 
revolution. ‘The children are constantly wet from 
the ing of the water even in the months 
of winter. Friend Sawyer states, on examination, 


not hurt. any yaad tired, can 
supper. Earn 8s. a-week. Ours isa family ; 
only thireo of us employed; ton of ws co 
very well. Pretty well treated. Don’t much like my 
situation ; the work hard, and alwa: 
wy cold, goods almost frozen, can 
feel our fingers cold. Like teering better 
but this is more constant pay.” 
rts the su 
sl mare exposed, work chiefly in i 
ver rinsing t goods (cloths) after 

taken from the madd bra 


s wet. In winter 
sometimes 
‘or the work, 


and severe work. The are also emplo in 

points, Jo n 
thus :—* Work in the f fields, laying out for 


is done 
in 


five, when there is more work ; 
regular time for leaving off work. 


ES Es 


for a week or more together, I 
sleep is quite enough. Allowed half an 
breakfast, and an hour for dinner. Eat 
copper-house, cooked at home, can it. 
of good food, meat of some sort every day. 
wages 5s. a-week ; but for every hour before 


takes my pay. 

- The employments of children in print 
but little from those of calico-works, only that the 
Bandana silk-printing employs more young people ; 
@ great number of both sexes being in 
stretching si hei 


tching silk handkerchiefs, 
on the 


silk differ 


being 
laying,” or placing pieces of oiled cloth 
wi it is not intended the printing-machine should, 
in passing , Make any impression; and many 
others (lads and girls) are em the various 
printing-presses, rubbing colours, dra 
presses, and other mechanical work. 
engaged in-doors, seem remarkably well 
temperature required for printing is from 65 to 
degrees, to which the shops are heated b 
“are spacious, lofty, 
lated ; heated in winter by warm wa 


off. 


it on a 

close to the river.” 
cloth-printing business are very many, especi 

in winter, averaging from twelve to xteen ; but 

under a circumstances, it would be difficult to 

avoid thi here being no protection for —- 

to have 


before 6 A.M., and after 6 P.M., is so 
coun 
The whole of the in the Kentish printing- 


He did not perceive any un 4 effeets 
smell of the colours, nor did he hear a sing! 
laint on that score. The operatives in this district, 
wover, are manifestly more favoured than those in 
other parts of the country. Their moral condition is 
also infinitely superior. In the print grounds of 
Lancashire, visited by sub- commissioner Ken 
the children are declared to have no apparent 


works seemed to Major Burns stout and healthy. 
from the 


Looking at the physical condition of the children 
thus employed, the reports of the various sub-commis- 


in Kilmarnock the poor creaturer actually 
the streets durin hours. ‘The teerers (as well 
as girls employ: in store), grounders, &e., often 


expose themselves, withoxt sufficient additional cloth- 
ing, to sudden change ‘rom the heat of their place of 
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in greater number and variety of tone. At all events, that he and his fellow-labourers are liable “to be 
early times by the Greeks and Romans ; and in the | is to resent pipes ; one cought and 
tenth century, organs were comanen in oil the dburches at York Cat 4080, The large organ in St | days. Very hard work. and fee) tired mv heali! 
of the western world, and oars England. In | Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, was captured in one of 
e reign of King Edgar, St Dunstan gave an organ | the ships of the Spanish ng ong and pomeniel be 
een Elizabeth. An organ has lately been e 
Great George Street by Mr 
ill, who built the York irmi instru- 
ments, under the direction of Mr Gauntlet, who 
opened it (that is, played on it for the first time) 7 
last year, which may be termed the English Haar- 
lem organ, for it was built on the same principles, 
but has the _ swell in Europe; and some of : 
most celebrated of the ancient kind in Europe, and | Weo vemg nung over & Wheel and tral ing in ti 
contains nearly 4500 pipes. But a rival, in point of | water, the lads turning a winch. At Mr Applegath’s : 
size, has recently been put up in Rotterdam, which | this is done under cover, and Mr Swaisland intends ; 
has 5500 pipes. covering in the places on his premises also; but even 
The translator shrewdly adds, it was not probable that | St Nichelas at Friburg, in Switzerland, has excited | where so sheltered, it must in winter be very cold 
the stout blowers kept the bellows in action all the | considerable attention. In the year 1918, the old 4 
time the organist was playing, but filled the organ- ; 
chest with wind enough to last a long performance, : 
without fresh — while it was going on, Such 
organs as these, though powerful, were of the rudest | bleaching, also in the copper-house rinsing cloth after a 
construction. The keys were several inches broad, it has been in the madder-co a 
and required the force of the clenched fist’ to press the web being hung over a ~ ra 
them down ; the pipes were of brass, with a compass water.) I turn the handle of the wheel. me to 
| 
an important improvement—that of adding — by ; 
means of which the eae or base pipes, which require twelve at night when n 
some force, are opened by the pressure of the foot. | In public. been hard work. Whe 
With this improvement, there soon came to be scarcel Ww 
a monastery or church without an organ ; tilla : 
destruction of such by the ; 
Puritans in 1641. They were only banished, however, 
from places of worship. Oliver Cromwell had the : 
ealth ; am very well. ell us 
allowed. Hired by Mr Swaisland, - 
head of the copper-house. My father ; 
the ee determined to have as complete an organ __ 
as possible erected in their church ; but not knowing | ; 
whom to employ, they determined to A hie it done by 
THE elaborate and complicated chemical processes by 
which colours of the most varied hues are ak 
imparted to woven fabrics, give constant employment 
to children, not only in England, but in Ireland and a 
The silk cloth having been 
prepared—by havi wny filaments singed 
from its surface aj tipped in a chemical solution 
] (called mordant) ndered—is passed to the 
printer, who is always assisted in his work by a child. ; 
The ornamental pattern to be impressed upon the ; 
: ani . Lully, material is cut in relief on the face of a block from 
i was n | 
terity, for the T 
for tone. The Templars are justly proud of it, an / 
gave a man, in Dr Burney’s time, twenty pounds a-year 
‘ to tune it every Saturday, and do so now for aught “ a 
we know to the contrary. Notwithstanding the ill those for the spring and summer executed before they sk 
; success of the defeated candidate on this occasion, his can be pirated by the eopyista, whe od théle past ane ‘ 
y services were y in demand for other churches. every exertion to effect this to the manifest injury of 
eee ee divided ; part being now in those who have the originals, an@ for which high prices 
St Andrew’s, Holborn, and part was removed toChrist- are paid. Were the copyright ene for twelve ‘ 
chureh, Dublin, whence it was transported to Wolver- months, or longer, the pecessity for such — 
hampton, where it still remains. Smith’s instruments would cease, and of course the hours of r be 
are amongst the most celebrated even at this day, fewer. The of girls are from 6. to 8s. a-week, 
rticularly that of St Paul’s cathedral. His son- and of boys and lads from 5s. to 13s. ; they are chiefly 
hired paid by the block-printers and machine-men 
| with whom they work. In winter, much over-hour 
to show very little respect for the property or the 
feelings of others. Pe 
English districts they are well clothed and fed: in : 
Seotland, on the contrary, the clothing * in many = 
cases wretched, though in some places they are “Tre- : 
spectably attired and the food is  deficiont, that 
eingarten, a Benedictine monastery in whic: 
: — 6666 pipes. 
comparative size following organs 
’s, total of pipes, 1797; Westminster Abbey, 
* 
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work to the external air. Mr Tancred reports them 

8 

miserable, but the food is better, and the children look 

“ well, healthy, and happy.” 


THE LATE MR ARKWRIGHT. 
(From the newspapers of May.) 
Great interest has been excited during the last week 
the more wealthy members of the stock exchange, 
and the bankin community out of doors, springing out 


of the demise of Richard Arkwright, Esq., of Willersley 


Castle, near Cromford, Derbyshire. This gentleman, it is 
reported, died of not less than seven millions 
sterling in property irrespective of landed 


is no improbability in the ——s for Mr Arkwright, 

unpretending and little 

world as he was, had long among those best competent 

to judge, been regarded as the most ponderous capitalist 

in E 1), it follows that he was no less the leviathan 
ist of the whole world. As an individual capitalist, 


of money values to the vast amount of four millions ster- 
ling. It must be remembered, however, that this sum 
= the whole property of Mr Heine, whereas the 
Mr Arkwright was possessed of landed estates to the 
value, perhaps, of one or two millions beyond the amount 
at which ee is rated. Immensely wealthy 
as are the gs, the hschilds, the Hopes, &c., of 
Europe, there is not, has not been, one that could be 
pe ae the com ; not all the magnificent 
drawn out of, with all the vast capital rena | 

still in, the princely house of Baring would, perhaps, 
combined, reach to the amount ; not all the splendid 
tals of all the Rothschilds throughout Europe to- 
equal probably more than one half the enormous 
cogimaieted | hoards left behind by the late Mr 
Ark t. Out of Europe, the only capitalist who could 
the comparison would be Mr Astor, of New 
ork, whose name will be familiar with all travellers from 
the massive and ificent pile of building, which, as 
Astér's Hotel, has inistered to their convenience—a 


and as fi part of his vast estate. 
Richard Arkwright was the only son of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, the founder and father of the 
“ factory system” as it now exists. He succeeded to all 
the and numerous spinning factories on the 
death of Sir Richard in 1792, then estimated at the value, 
capital stock included, of about half a million sterling. 
As the profits of cotton spinning then, and for years after- 
were counted by shillings Pd ene instead of 
hings as now, ex: in the counts, it may be 
safely asserted, that by his extensive spinneries in Crom- 
ford, Bakewell, and Manchester alone, he could not have 
derived a less clear income than L.100,000 per annum. 
The extensive works at Manchester he dis: of some 
time afterwards in favour of his managers, Messrs Barton 
and Simpeon, who both realised large fortunes. He gave 
up the spinning works at Bakewell some five or six years 
“9 only, to parties who, it is believed, had been long in 
service ; but those at Cromford, near his own resi- 
dence, he carried on, as understood, to the time of his 
death. Mr Arkwright, besides various other concerns 
highly prosperous for the nnst part, was the —_ if 
sole pro , of some baaking establishments in the 
counties of y and Nottingham, From taste, and not 
from niggardly notions of saving, he lived without the 
least ostentatious display. The scale of his household ex- 
penditure is su not to have exceeded L.3000 
annum, of which the larger portion was laid out nu: nis 
gardens, on which he prided himself; so that, OY the 
natural and equable force of accumulation during fifty. 


two years, even had not one pound of lus income 
been re-invested and made to bear interest, he must still 
have been possessed of millions. 


He was probably the last of the historic names con- 
and coeval with the foundation of what are now 
factory and power systems. The fate of 
those first fathers of the cotton-spinning and manufac- 
turing system who have most contributed to its progress 
and prosperity by their inventions, improvements, or 
enterprise, has, however, been very dissimilar and un- 
equal. The late Sir Robert Peel, who may be esteemed 
if not the parent of calico printing, realised and 
hed a vast fortune to his descendants. The 


staners, 


greatest perfection, died in erty, notwit a 
parliamentary t of L. in 1812, which aoe 5 
— through ‘he misfortunes of his sons in the business 


by Meims of this it, he established them. 
And lastly, the late Mr William Radcliffe, of Stock; 
(mhose death occurred ~nly last year , the inventor of the 
dressing-machines,” an4 veritable father of the “ power- 
loom” system (for until the epoch of that in the 
power-loom 


was powerless and impracticable), perished 


in almost abject poverty ; a fact no small 
discredit on the manufacturers of : 
who, after plundering him of his invention, by the un- 
scrupulous appropriation of which they enriched them- 
selves, might surely have let fall a few crumbs from their 
own overloaded tables to comfort the old age and penury 
of the man they contributed to sink into pauperism. 
Nor, indeed, is such a melancholy fact more creditable 
toa t nation, or a government wielding its destinies. 
The of Trade, or the Treasury, did indeed—we 
record the fact with the deepest feelmgs of sorrow and 
shame—at last moment, 
plication, a the beggarly sum of one 
Fast progressing towards his eightieth year, 

and borne aren age, misfortunes, and infirmity, when 
the intelligence of this munificent token of national re- 
membrance was broken to him, it proved too much for 
the suffering old man ; it was like mock: 2 tpn” £ 
and so poor Mr Radcliffe drew his last th on the 
very day, it is said, but if not, within one or two days 
after: the one hundred and fifty pounds came oppor- 
and mercifully to a coffin and gravestone 
for the dead, and save the scandal of a parish 

[ f ing notice contains, we believe, some ex- 
aggerations, but is otherwise substantially correct. ] 


A LYRIC FOR LOVERS. 
(The following verses, which appeared originally in ‘‘ Bentley's 
Miscellany,” are handed to us by the author.) 
Love launched a gallant little craft, 
Complete with every rope ; 
In golden words was painted aft— 
“The Cupid, Captain Hope.” 
Pleasure was rated second-mate, 
And Passion made to steer ; 
The guns were handed o’er to Fate, 
To Impulse sailing-gear. 
Merrily roved the thoughtless crew 
Amidst the billows’ strife ; 
But soon a sail bore down—all knew 
*Twas Captain Reason’s “ Life.” 
And Pleasure left, though Passion said 
He’d guard her safe from all harms: 
*Twas vain ; for Fate rammed home the lead, 
While Love prepared the small-arms. 
A storm arose! The canvass now 
Escaped from Impulse’ hand, 
While headstrong Passion dashed the prow 
Swift on a rocky strand. 
« All’s lost !” each trembling sailor cried ; 
“ Bid Captain Hope adieu!” 
But in his life-boat Reason hied 
To save the silly crew. 


Impulse the torrents overwhelm, 
But Pleasure ’scaped from wreck ; 
Love, making Reason take the helm, 
Chained Passion to the deck. 
“TI thought you were my foe ; but now,” 
Said Love, “ we'll sail together ; 
Reason, henceforth through life shalt thou 
My pilot be for ever!” 


W. H.W. 


DE LAMARTINE ON MACHINERY. 


M. pe Lamartine, the celebrated orator, poet, and 
statesman, has recently delivered a speech as President 
of the Council General of the Saone et Loire to the aca- 
demy of Micon, from which the following eloquent ob- 
servations on the beneficial results of machinery and 
commercial enterprise are seldeted. It was addressed in 
reply to an able speech of one of the oldest and most 
venerable bers of the academy :— 

“ While listening to your eloquent and ingenious stric- 
tures on the progress of the manufacturing system, I 
could not help remembering that in time past Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, with like eloquence and ingenuity, 
argu inst the utility of literature and science. The 
paradox passed away ; the author of it is immortal ; 
and France, after having greeted with acclamations the 
attacks on the chief source of her glory, has marched 
forward with a more firm and rapid step in the path of 
science and genius, and heralded the way to Europe. 

Such will be our course to-morrow, after having listened 
to the protests of the orator against mechanical industry. 
We shall continue our railroads, and essay new mecha- 
nical discoveries. I can understand how the illustrious 
academician, who has preserved in the maturity of his 
reasoning powers his taste for poetry 
grieve over by- 
tories for 


youthful rural walks. Yet, even in a poetic point of 


that contemplative repose of nature which not 


You, sir, protest against mach’ ! Yet mac 
forms the artificial hands The 


vent t' , imitating the or the silk- 


conq 
though they be, made in the name of the industrial 
principle, and those made in the name of the principles 
of brute force and war. Wherever the conquering foot- 
steps of Rome passed, they left behind them ruits and 
deserts. Wherever Tyre, Carthage, and England have 
passed, what have they left ?— ies, nations, civilisa- 


f 
with you in in 
with China ; but neverthe if, to ju of results, I 


the whole world of civilisation, do I find no compensa- 
tion for England’s commercial invasion of the East? 
Ponder on this! Who can say that the first cannon- 
shot fired by a merchant trader in the beginning of the 
Chinese war has not forced wide the gates of a new 
world? Who can say if 400,000,000 of living souls are 
not about to be united with the great communities of 
Europe? And 4f the result, gentlemen, should be as I 
anticipate, how bright the * 

M. de Lamartine then briefly referred to the immense 
effects produced within the last fifty years from the in- 
troduction of tea into England, cotton into Egypt and 
America, and the discovery of the steam-engine. He 
then observed :— 

“ And what, gentlemen, has been the result of these 
three facts coincident in the same century? The result 
has been to alter the moral, political, social, and geogra- 
phical divisions of the world. The result has been the 
abbreviation of time and space, the fusion of languages, 
nations, manners, interests, and religion. The result has 
been an increase of the strength and unity of humanit; 
to an extent which God alone can calculate. The 
must be, sooner or later, the realisation of that vision 
dreamed of for ages by statesmen and conqu 
versal monarchy. But not the monarchy of kings: the 
—- of universal enlightenment, of commerce, of 

ustry 


Let us consider, sir, what manufactures are. Manu- 
factures are the means by which civilisation rises, age by 
age, discovery by discovery. Shall we then dare to curb, 

After gently reproaching his friend for awakening 

ions by his attack on machinery, M. de Lamartine 
uires, “ What course must we pursue? Must we deny 
the actual facts of our age? Are we to refuse to resolve 
the two great problems which providence has placed be- 
fore us? Are we to stay the busy hands of our artisans, 
break our machinery, and lay our manufactories under 
ban ? No ; we must have co aa to grapple with 
the diftic ilties of the epoch, and triumph over them. The 
world is }:ecoming mechanical. What then? We must 
give a sou. and guard against that hard- 


to manufactures, 
ness of h¢art to which those nations are prone who make 
* 


a of ‘old. 

ublic:vealth is under the control of three inflexible, 
immutab¢: laws—the labour, the _ to labour, and com- 
petition. 3 All men are bound to labour. This is the law 
of natureg of mind, and of matter. All men have the right 
to labourgreely, and no one to be limited in production 
otherwis@than by the competition of those who labour 
and proagce with them. is is the law. He who vio- 
lates the Zaw is an arbitrary oppressor, injuring one for 
the bene¥: of another ; or he who establishes a maximum 
of labow§and production, which not only impoverishes 
and ruin#the state, but oppresses the artisan, depriving 
him of th} most inalienable of all rights—the right to 
his bread: by the sweat of his brow. I know that t 
are parti¢s who believe that they have out an 
organised system of labour, a di of public 
wealth, it: defiance of these principles. Time only be in 
her woml: the secrets of future ages ; but in the actual 
ry < cur knowledge, we believe — liberty is justice, 
and that to dream of a compulsory and organised labour, 
is to dreaia of the establishment of Hindoo castes, instead 
of the advancing equality of the modern world ; of the 
of travail, of independence by freely-paid- 
ior labour. 


THE WIFE’S UNIVERSAL RIVAL. 


It must ever be borne in mind that man’s love, even in 
its happiest exercise, is not like woman’s ; for while she 
employs herself through every hour in fondly weaving 
one beloved image into all her thoughts, he gives to her 
meus ively few of his ; and of these, perhaps neither 
the loftiest nor the best. * * It is a wise beginning, 
then, for every married woman to make up her mind to 
be forgotten through the greater part of every day; to 
make up her mind to many rivals, too, in her husband's 
attentions, though not in his love ; and among these I 
would mention one whose claims it is folly to dispute, 
since no remonstrances or representations on her part 
will ever be able to render less attractive the charms of 
this competitor. I mean the newspaper, of whose ab- 
sorbing interest some wives are weak evince 
a sort of childish jealousy, when they ought rather to 
congratulate themasives that their most fosmidable rival 
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CORE RPS ESSEE 


q 
= Invention is man’s attribute. The untiring limbs of 
intelligence are labouring while our bodies rest. The 
| brute creation invent not—there lies their weakness. 
Man invents—there lies his strength. Beware of blas- 
phemy in cursing industry. It is not corrupt and 
covetous civilisation which has made man an artificer. 
ED Take not from him his brightest attribute. 
You say that England wars with the whole world to 
| force it within the sphere of her trade and manufactures. 
| I am not England’s accuser or defender. History takes 
little account of the recriminations of kingdoms. Yet 
let me call upon you to consider the immense differ- 
tes. ubtiess, us report be well founded, 
anything like an approximation to truth, which it is as- 
serted to be, it must include and cover the vast sums ad- N 
: vanced by him and outlying upon mortgages, which, it is 
tolerably well-known, run over — of the estates of the = 
i large, in bis own neigh the past and present, but as a historical philoso- 
Accepting the reports in circulation in quarters likely her, embracing at one view the probable results for : 

“] to be well informed as approximately correct (and there Mor 
have 
whi 

forb 
ance 
— Juv 

there is not one in Europe at the present time who can 

4 re within half the distance, excepting, perhaps, } now 
\ excellent, no less than wealthy, Mr Solomon Heine, of a 
| of Hamburg, who, according to general repute, is esti- of t 
{ : mated to concentrate in his own person the representation | of a 

be s 
inte 
the 
to t 
appr 
| he t 
| 

yo 
ano 
‘was 
| a to 
goo 
told 
be, 
dep 
wel 

building which, of the description and for the special use, by 
stands unparalleled in the world ; with this palatial struc- om 

: ture, it must be understood that Mr Astor neither was 

‘ nor is otherwise connected than as planner and proprietor, I 
cess 
uny 
mo) 
whi 

Bu 
ext 
der 
tow 
ser 
att 
in) 
| 
| 
j 
| 
4 
4 | 
| azure of the skies, and the railroads for destroving hi 
i 
mountain of wealth accumulated by Mr Arkwright has cre is more true Ty mov 
already been referred to. But Hargreaves, the renter of the industrial world, which compels iron and ‘water 
of the “spinning-jenny,” died in but middling circum- | and fire, and all the elements, to be living serfs of man 
than in the apathy of ignorance and sterility—than in 
| 
on 
. invented by the labourer, that thereby with less sweat | 
he might more cheaply and profitably till the ground. 
a 


